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PREFACE. 



The following touching narrative is intended to be the 
first of a series, illustrative of the inspirations, the hopes, the 
perils, and the successes of the victims of Negro Slavery in 
America, who have escaped from the gloomy house of bondage 
under the blessing of a kind Providence, and by the guidance 
of the " North Stab," have reached " free soil." It may be as 
well to inform the reader, that there is in New York an asso. 
elation known by the name of " The Vigilance Committee," con- 
sisting of a few humane and devoted men, who, engaged in 
affording shelter to the weary fugitive, would save him from the 
fangs of the hired informers infesting that city, and finally aid 
him in reaching the soil of British America, to enjoy the rights 
and blessings of personal freedom. From this Committee this 
series of narratives has been received ; and the utmost reliance 
may be placed upon the anxious care with which the facts have 
been taken from the lips of those who received their assistance. 

The objects sought to be gained by the publication of these 
tracts are; firstly, to aid in keeping alive the Anti-slavery 
seal of the friends of freedom in this country ; and, secondly, 
to furnish some pecuniary assistance to the noble-hearted 
individuals on the other side of the Atlantic, who are so 
meritoriously engaged in succouring the otherwise friendless 
fugitive. Whatever may be the surplus proceeds from the sale 
of this tract, the amount will be remitted to " The Vigilance Com- 
mittee," who will most gratefully acknowledge any addition to 
their limited means of carrying out their philanthropic design. 

Having been consulted respecting these illustrations, I have 
earnestly recommended their publication ; and fervently trust 
that the experiment will not only prove serviceable to the 
Anti-slavery cause in Great Britain, but enable those who have 
undertaken the task of carrying them through the press, to 
gratify their desire, in co-operating with the friends of the slave, 
Jn the United States. 

Man &#> 18*9- GEORGE THOMPSON. 



THE BROTHERS, 



FUGITIVE AND FREE 



Does the English traveller, when surveying an 
miring the rich harvests of the southern sta 
America, know that those fields are watered 1 
tears — ay, and hy the blood, of the unrei 
labourer ; that in the sunny south, with all its I 
and fertility, the dire curse of slavery blights th< 
earth, and spreads like a cancer through every r 
cation of society, infects even the sanctuary of 
Yes; and the poor slave, whose labour enrich 
hand that oppresses him, knows by the instinct 
nature that he is, by his original constitution, ei 
to liberty, and a reward for his toil? Mult 
labour from boyhood to old age under the las 
posed to the debasing cruelty of overseers and d: 
their minds darkened by ignorance ; and yet, ar 
these adverse circumstances, they pant for freed 
their inalienable right Thus it was with thos 
brothers held as slaves in Virginia. Though n 
posed to the severe treatment of field-hands, th 
they were slaves. 

If the slaves' be a lot of happiness, wht 
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induce them to run away ? Because a slave in the 
southern states is a helpless, abject wretch, holding 
whatever of good he may possess at the will of an- 
other. He may not only he deprived of all that 
is desirable to him in the relations of life, hut he 
made to endure the worst evils of slavery : sufficient 
cause surely to prompt the desire of escape. So rea- 
soned these young men, and determined to embrace 
the first opportunity to fly northward, that they might 
remain safely in the Free States. They knew not that 
the chain of slavery girds the whole United States, 
from which the victim cannot escape except by suc- 
cessful secrecy or stratagem: fortunately for them 
they were ignorant of this fact, else they might have 
given up the attempt in despair. As brothers they 
could confide in each other, and devise plans for their 
deliverance, which slaves cannot always do with safety ; 
one betraying another to gain the confidence of the 
master. 

* About three miles from " James" River may be 
seen, on a rising ground, a dwelling worthy the name 
of a mansion, built with the beauty and elegance of 
modern taste ; the grounds are laid out with the skill 
and variety which nature and art combined can so 
well display: the whole exhibits the wealth and 
station of the owner. He is a man of fashion ; prides 
himself on his race- horses, his dogs, his slaves and 
plantations; and is considered a highly respectable 
citizen. The fact that he buys, sells, and rears human 
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beings as cattle, is in no degree derogatory : he i?» 
not regarded as a cruel master, though he would order 
his overseer to flog a man or woman severely for what 
would be deemed no offence in a free country. He 
would hunt or shoot a fugitive slave as soon as a deer 
or a rabbit; yet he is a respectable man in the slave- 
holding sense of the term. Such was the owner of 
Richard and George : surely, in the judgment of God 
and of wise men, such a master deserves the condem- 
nation of the Divine law. The brothers, watching 
a favourable opportunity, took advantage of the ab- 
sence of their master to collect what they could, and 
leave for the Free States. When the servants had 
retired to rest, and the night was well advanced, they 
crept unobserved from the premises, taking the 
road northward near the river, — intending to take 
shelter during the day in the woods, which they ex- 
pected to reach by morning. They had during the 
interval made such progress, that they began to feel 
confident they were beyond the reach or out of the track 
of their pursuers. 

Early next morning, however, they were missed 
by their fellows ; being domestic slaves, the overseer 
did not discover their flight so soon : while the ques- 
tion went round among the house-slaves, "What has 
become of Dick and George ? " with hints and sur- 
mises which soon reached the ears of the overseer. 
He then prepared as quickly as possible for the pursuit. 
Four or five men were assembled, with good horses 
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and rifles, to start in chase of the fugitives, and soon 
struck their trail. The young men had felt so secure 
that they imprudently continued their journey by day, 
instead of betaking themselves to the woods, and 
were thus exposed to the observation of travellers 
and the eye of the pursuers. The horsemen came up 
with them about mid- day. The poor victims were 
horror-struck by the sight of the men, about a quarter 
of a mile behind them ; but how could they escape ? — 
flight was useless, resistance vain; one only hope 
remained,-— to swim the river, and gain the opposite 
shore. They plunged in ; but the men were now 
down on the bank, and shouted to them to return, else 
they would fire. Their threats were disregarded and 
their rifles were levelled, a volley of balls whistling 
around the brothers ; but either by design or chance 
they were not wounded by that discharge. The rifles 
were loaded again : now the boys had nearly gained 
the middle of the river, when a second volley was sent 
after them. George again escaped unhurt, but Richard 
was slightly wounded in the shoulder : this compelled 
him to make for a small island in the river, which he 
reached ; while George, who was unhurt, and a more 
expert swimmer, pushed on for the opposite bank, 
and thus escaped his pursuers. Richard was now at 
the mercy of the overseer and his men ; they pro- 
cured a boat, and brought him back, bleeding from 
the effects of his wound, which, though not dangerous 
made him feel faint from loss of blood. 
Having secured him, they turned their attention to the 
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other fugitive : but finding it difficult to cross the riv^ -. 
with the horses, and having little chance of overtakin — 
him, they made up their minds to return home wit^fe 
Tick, and take other measures to recover George. 
They made their prisoner fast between two horses, 
and compelled him to keep on a quick run for several 
miles, frequently dragging him when unable to keep 
pace with the horses, till he reached home quite ex- 
hausted with fatigue and loss of blood. He was 
chained, and confined till his master returned, — but 
not whipped, as runaway slaves generally are ; this 
arose from no compassion on the part of the overseer, 
but rather for prudent concern for his employer's 
property. Richard was too valuable a jockey to injure 
or mutilate : many thousand dollars frequently de- 
pended on his skill ; to spoil such a piece of property, 
to gratify revenge, would be bad policy, and there- 
fore the overseer judged it proper to wait the return 
of the master, — a happy circumstance for Richard, as 
a considerable time elapsed before that event; and 
having had notice of the affair soon after it happened, 
be had cooled down before his return. Yet Dick did 
not escape altogether : a lengthened confinement and 
rigid restrictions from some privileges he had before 
enjoyed was the extent of his punishment George 
was advertised, with a minute description, of his per- 
son, and a large reward offered for him. 

Let us now follow him on his perilous journey. After 
reaching the opposite bank of the " James " River, 
though extremely fatigued, he hastened to a place of 
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safety. At some distance on his road was a wood, 
where he stopped to recruit : while here, he took 
the precaution to furnish himself with some weapons 
of defence ; a good hickory - stick was first pro- 
cured : and, in addition to this, he took tendrils of 
a wild vine, which he twisted into a rope, in the end 
of which he fixed a round stone, forming a weapon 
resembling a sling-shot. Thus equipped, as the night 
approached, he pursued his journey along the road 
as nearly as he could judge, towards the Free States. 
He had now travelled two nights without meeting any 
serious interruption; on the third day after leaving 
the river, he ventured to keep the road during the 
early part of the morning, when he met a man, who, 
suspecting him to be a fugitive slave, demanded his 
pass. Our traveller made some sort of excuse, and 
attempted to pass him, but he ordered him to stop 
and surrender, at the same time trying to seize him. 
George saw it was a desperate case, and resolved to 
defend himself rather than be taken back to slavery ; 
starting back a pace from the man, he made a blow at 
him with his sling-shot, which brought him to the 
ground ; he sprang past him, and fled as speedily as 
possible to the nearest place of shelter, resolving to 
venture no more on the road by day. 

However the conduct of George may be condemned 
by rigid peace-men, it may be safely left to the deci- 
sion of the advocates of non-resistance, if placed in 
similar circumstances, whether they would follow his 
example or not: at all events, it secured him from 
returning to slavery, and inflicted merited punish- 
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ment on one who would have plunged him again into 
the miseries from which he was escaping. 

After travelling several nights, almost exhausted with 
hunger, he ventured to seek some food at a solitary 
cottage. The prompt kindness of the poor cottager 
gained the confidence of George; who was invited 
to rest and refresh. Finding no immediate cause of 
alarm, and feeling the effects of nightly exposure on 
the road, and sleeping in the woods by day, he deter- 
mined to risk the acceptance of the hospitable invita- 
tion. Fortunately, he was in the house of those who 
feel for the sufferings of the oppressed, and cheerfully 
contributed their humble aid to forward him to a place 
of safety. He now learned, to his joy, that he was in 
the Free State of Pennsylvania, where there were many 
who would gladly help him on his journey to Canada, 
being friendly to the coloured people, and opposed 
to slavery. This was all new to George: he had 
heard of Abolitionists, but knew nothing about them 
as friends of the slave. In the morning they gave 
him directions to the house of a friend, who forwarded 
him to " The Vigilance Committee" in Philadelphia ; 
by whom he was again assisted to reach New York, and 
consigned to the care of the Committee in that city. 
His dangers may here be considered at an end : but 
he could not forget that his brother was still a slave ; 
he, no doubt, pictured to himself the wretched fate, 
the severe punishment he must have undergone ; and 
that possibly he had been sent to the far south, where, 
at a remote distance, he must endure the misery of the 
rice-swamp or cotton-field, under the lash of the driver. 
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How often we render ourselves unhappy, by fears 
respecting our future fate or that of our friends ! While 
we are painting a gloomy picture, the hand of Divine 
Providence may be arranging events in such order, 
that, though apparently adverse, they combine to ac- 
complish the very good we seek, or some still greater 
blessing. So it was with George. His brother, though 
taken back to slavery, continued in his former condi- 
tion, and although narrowly watched, did not receive 
the severe punishment generally inflicted on those who 
endeavour to escape. 

Nearly eighteen months after George was forwarded 
to Canada, a young man entered " The Vigilance Com- 
mittee-office," with a letter from a friend, requesting 
our aid in forwarding him to Canada. Being our cus- 
tom to inquire into the history of such applicants, we 
ascertained that he came from Virginia ; that about 
eighteen months ago his brother and he attempted to 
escape, but when swimming the " James" River he was 
shot and taken back. He did not know what became 
of his brother, whether he was drowned, or if he swam 
across and escaped. We immediately recognized in 
our visitor the brother of George, who had related the 
same circumstances ; and informed him that his brother 
was then safe in Canada. This was indeed good news. 
He naturally requested to be sent to the same place ; 
this we readily consented to do. Before leaving New 
York, however, we obtained an account of his travels ; 
which, as they contained some curious incidents, are 
here recorded for future use. 
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It seems his master, being fond of horse-racing, 
usually visited with hi9 horses the principal race- 
courses, taking Richard with him, as his best jockey. 
He was now contemplating a journey to Louisiana 
with a pair of horses, and Richard, as usual, was to go 
with him. Richard had never been so far south ; he 
knew of no race-courses there; the horses that his 
master intended to take were not good racers: for 
these reasons, he thought the thing looked very 
suspicious, so much so, he firmly believed that his 
master intended to take him there for sale. We had 
no evidence this was the case, — probably it was 
not : yet the fears of the young man were so strongly 
excited, that rather than risk himself so far south, he 
determined to make another attempt to escape. 

As his master intended to set out for the south in a 
few days, Richard had no time to lose ; he had but 
little he could prepare for his journey : but taking some 
food, he set off in the dead of night in the opposite 
direction to the course they had formerly' travelled; for 
several days and nights he pushed on, supposing he 
was in the right road for the Free States, while in fact 
he was travelling into the very heart of slavery. 
Almost all plantation slaves know the north star ; they, 
like the Indians, are peculiarly observant of Nature ; 
the various changes of the weather, their habits and 
wants compel them to notice objects that may be 
of use to them, which pass unobserved by others. 
Thus the Indian can travel the pathless forests without 
compass, and when the north star cannot be seen, he 
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can find his way by observing the moss on the trees, 
which is always on the north side. The slave whose 
heart, like the needle of the compass, always points 
to liberty at the north, learns the pole-star, and takes 
it for his guide. But not so with Richard ; being a 
domestic slave, he knew but little of this friendly 
beacon,' and wandered far out of his route to North 
Carolina, — nor did he discover his error till he had 
reached the vicinity of Raleigh. He rested in the 
woods till near evening ; when he approached the road, 
and observed a direction-post, which he deciphered 
sufficiently to know he was not far from Raleigh. 

He knew enough of the country to know that he was 
exposed to danger ; and now began to retrace his steps 
with a heavy heart, intending to travel northward 
during the night. He had not proceeded far, when 
he was surprised to observe at a distance a large en- 
campment ; this he knew he dared not pass ; he was 
sufficiently near to observe it was a large coffle of 
slaves encamped for the night The wagons were 
drawn up on the road-side, fires were burning for 
cooking their evening meal, and several men lounging 
in a light wagon smoking cigars. Fortunately, he 
had not approached sufficiently near to be discovered 
by any of the men, or he would certainly have been 
captured and added to their gan£, — a runaway slave 
would have been a lawful prize in their honourable 
profession ; but happily he escaped this danger, and 
retreated into the woods, intending to take the road 
again at a distance from the drove. In order to correct 
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his former mistake, he observed the quarter where 
the sun rose, and from that judged nearly the direction 
of the north, again noticing where the sun set. He 
took a star for his guide, and travelled- nearly due 
north, hut still he went so far out of his way as to 
bewilder himself in the dismal swamp. Here he wan- 
dered till he almost perished with hunger, no fruits or 
loots could be found to preserve life : but when sinking 
in despair, he was providentially relieved by a singular 
adventure. 

When resting under a shady tree he saw at a 
distance a strange-looking being, which he at first 
thought was a wild beast — still it was erect. He stood 
behind the tree, and watched it for some time ; it would 
crouch down as if gathering something from the 
ground, then rise again like a human figure: thick 
bushy hair clustered round its head — its arms bare, 
but a quantity of wild moss was wrapped round its 
body : it was a dreadful-looking creature, still it had 
the appearance of a man. The condition of Richard 
was now so desperate that he knew he must obtain 
relief by some means or perish, and if this was a 
human being he might at least procure some food ; 
he cautiously approached, still unobserved by this 
strange being, but on passing from behind the tree, he 
stood full in his view : the creature uttered a cry of 
terror, and endeavoured to escape ; this emboldened 
Richard, who ran up to him and urged him to stop. 
The being at last stood still, and gazed with mingled 
surprise and fear, as if he had never seen a human 
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face before. Richard asked him who he was, but got 
no answer; asked the name of the place, still no 
answer ; said he was very hungry, and begged some 
food, still the being was silent. Richard now resorted 
to signs, pointed to his mouth, as if pleading for food ; 
this was understood, the creature beckoned him to 
follow him, and led him to a cave, into which he bur- 
rowed like a wild beast. Richard followed, and found 
the cave of considerable size, and not devoid of com- 
fort; it afforded good shelter and warmth in the winter, 
and was secure from the approach of strangers. He 
pointed to a corner, in which were some wild arti- 
chokes, which seemed to have been his principal food ; 
these Richard ate with keen relish ; and he soon felt 
revived and refreshed by the rude hospitality of this 
singular creature. He determined to find out, if pos- 
sible, who his companion was, and soon had the 
satisfaction of hearing him make some attempts at 
speaking ; he articulated a few words, and by dint of 
perseverance, Richard gained some knowledge of his 
history ; which, strange as it may seem, bears strong 
marks of truth. It was not till our traveller had been 
a day or two with his new host that the latter was 
able to master sufficient language to give an ac- 
count of himself; but when once he began to talk, 
he soon made considerable progress. 

He had been a slave in Virginia, and related many 
tales of his early days ; but, adverting to the cause 
of his escape to this dismal swamp, he said, when a 
number of people were convicted for the pretended 
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rebellion under Nat. Turner, he was suspected, and 
narrowly escaped being arrested. His known cha- 
racter rendered him liable to suspicion ; and if taken, 
to severe punishment. He fortunately escaped, fled 
southward, and took refuge in this swamp; where 
he had remained ever since. He had never seen a 
human being from the time he left Virginia until he 
met Richard ; and not having spoken to any one, he 
had almost lost the power of speech. He did not 
appear desirous of leaving the dreary solitude he 
called his home, expressed no wish to return to 
civilized life again, even if he could be free : every- 
thing like sympathy with the human race seemed 
extinguished in his bosom ; yet he was kind to 
Richard, — possibly from the fact that he was like 
himself, a fugitive slave. Had he been disposed to 
leave his gloomy solitude, Richard would have had 
no desire to make him his companion. With such a 
fellow-traveller, his journey would have been still 
more hazardous. This dreary region appears to be 
infested with every description of noxious, animal : 
serpents were so numerous, he was fearful of treading 
among the underbrush, lest he should encounter 
some of these dangerous reptiles. After parting with 
bis strange host, he pressed on as nearly north as he 
could guess, anxious to regain some settled part of the 
country. In this place he was under the necessity of 
travelling by day, there being no road, and indeed no 
fear of any one to molest him. 

Before he left the swamp, his attention was sud- 
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denly attracted by an object in tbe open space before 
him, approaching with great velocity, like a wheel or 
hoop. Recovering in a moment from his surprise, 
he perceived it was making toward him : he had 
scarcely time to shelter himself behind a tree, when it 
came up and suddenly sprung open, making a violent 
dart at him ; but fortunately it struck the trunk of 
the tree by which he was sheltered, and instead of 
injuring him stunned itself, and fell to the ground : 
he then saw it was an enormous snake, sufficiently 
powerful to inflict a dangerous if not a fatal wound. 
He was too much alarmed to remain a moment by 
the prostrate monster, but fled lest it should recover 
before he could escape. Some days after parting 
with his wild benefactor he found himself in a culti- 
vated part of the country again ; and now exposed to 
the danger of being apprehended by day, he only 
travelled by night. From the woods in which he 
sheltered he sometimes heard the horn calling the 
slaves to their daily toil, and would watch them at a 
distance returning to their quarters at night. The 
thought that he might by some misfortune be re- 
duced to the same condition rendered him dejected, 
and at the same time stimulated him to exert himself 
that he might obtain the longed-for boon of freedom. 
He rarely ventured near the cottages of coloured 
people or plantations of the rich, fearing to fall 
into the hands of those who might arrest him ; and 
yet, being often pressed by hunger, he was occa- 
sionally compelled to seek food where he thought he 
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might be relieved without danger ; and in some in- 
stances he obtained fruit, corn, etc., from the fields 
without detection. But he began to feel the effect! 
of long abstinence, exposure, and fatigue, so much 
that he thought he could not long survive, — when 
happily he reached the Free State of Pennsylvania : 
although ignorant of the fact, and still fearful of 
travelling by day, till near Harrisburgh, he attracted 
the attention of a stranger, — who immediately recog- 
nised the weary fugitive by his downcast look, and 
who kindly gave him the hand and home of a friend. 
This was a true-hearted Abolitionist, who procured for 
the poor traveller a conveyance to Philadelphia with a 
letter of introduction to "The Vigilance Committee' 'in 
that city. From thence the friends forwarded him to 
New York. After resting a short time to recruit his 
strength he left for Upper Canada, where he expected 
to meet his brother. It is delightful to meet our 
friends after long absence, when no peculiar fears or 
dangers intervene ; how much more when gloomy 
apprehensions have been entertained that those 
friends are never to meet again on earth ! With 
what joyful surprise must these brothers have met on 
the free soil of the British province after such long 
and cheerless suspense, and when hope had almost 
sunk into despair. 
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PREFACE 



Many of the circumstances related in the 
following narrative, came under the immediate 
notice of the writer ; the others he had from a 
source which he believes authentic ; and how- 
ever romantic many of them may appear, he 
fully believes them to be correct. He was 
well acquainted with Thomas Cooper, and his 
family, and can testify to his sobriety and ge- 
neral good character, while he resided in Phi- 
ladelphia and its neighbourhood. Thomas was 
a man of more than ordinary talents, and, con- 
sidering his very limited opportunities, they 
appear to have been well cultivated. - 

The Author. 



NARRATIVE, <fec. 



Thomas Cooper, the subject of the fol- 
lowing narrative, was of African descent, 
and was born a slave in the state of Mary- 
land, where he continued to reside until he 
was about twenty-five years old. During 
his servitude,, he experienced many hard- 
ships, being scantily clothed and fed, and 
compelled to labour very hard, and was 
obliged to lodge in a little hut, which was 
so open, that it did not shelter him from the 
cold in winter ; but although his body was 
held in cruel bondage, his mind was free, 
and he frequently put up his prayers in 
secret, to his merciful Creator, for deliver- 
ancc from his sufferings ; believing that all 
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arc the work of one Almighty hand, who 
hath placed them in various situations, and 
that he was disposed to extend equally his 
care and protection to all. 

About the year 1800, Notly, (for this was 
his name while a slave,) left his master's 
service, and went to Philadelphia, and hired 

with M & E ■, who kept a lumber 

yard, in which he was employed ; here he 
conducted with fidelity and industry, and 
soon gained the confidence and esteem of his 
employers. 

After some time he married a respectable 
woman of his own colour ; they lived toge- 
ther several years in much harmony and 
affection, and were esteemed, by their neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, as orderly and 
industrious people, until a person who had 
gained the confidence of John Smith, (for 
upon his arrival in Philadelphia, he had 
assumed this name,) betrayed him, by in- 
forming his master where he was to be 





found. This man- soon after came to Phila- 
delphia, and had poor John arrested and 
carried before one of the Aldermen of that 
city, and upon proof that he was a slave, an 
order was granted to convey him back to 
Maryland. 

His employers were humane men, and 

» 

greatly commiserating his condition, and 
sympathizing with his wife and children, 
offered to pay a large sum of money for his 
freedom, that he might be restored to them; 
but no entreaties would avail with his cruel 
master, he was deaf to the voice of pity, 
add poor John was handcuffed, and a rope 
fattened to each arm across his back, to 
which another was tied, one end of which, 
the master held in his hand ; and mounting 
his horse, rode ofi, driving John before him. 
All this took place in the presence of his wife 
ard children, whowitnessed the horrid trans- 
action with the utmost distress. 
While they were fastening the fetters upon 
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John he was engaged in talking to his wife. 
He counselled her to take care of their chil- 
dren, whom, he said, he wished to remember 
theirfather ; expressing a hope that by indus- 
try and frugality, she would be able to keep 
them at school, until they were old enough 
to be put out, when he wished them placed 
with persons of good character and indus- 
trious habits ; and he cautioned her against 
indulging them in idleness, saying, that he 
wished her to remember his advice, as it was 
not likely that they would ever meet again. 
He then addressed his children, saying, 
* you will now have no father to take care 
of you ; be good children, obey your mother, 
and be sure that you never do any thing to 
grieve her ; don't play in the street, or with 

naughty children — be industrious and faith- : 

. ■ * ) 

fill in whatever you are set about. " 

He continued his speech until his master 
raised his whip, when he set out on his jour- 
ney—his wife and children wept bitterly; 
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and, although he manifested great Sensibility, 
he/retained his composure. 

John and his wife, by industry and fru- 
gality, had acquired a little property :. they 
lived in their own house, and had been, for 
several years, enjoying as much comfort as 
their hearts could desirfe ; but in an instant, 
as it were, all their hopes seemed blasted, 
and they parted in the deepest anguish and 
despair not expecting ever to see each 
other's faces again. 

The writer of this was present at the ex- 
amination before the Alderman, he saw John 
fettered and torn from the bosom of his wife 
and children. 

The circumstances of the case were well 
calculated to awaken feelings of sympathy 
and tenderness ; and at this distant period, 
his sensibility is excited at the recollection 
of the distressing scene ; it made impressions 
which' tirhe cannot remove, jas long* as me- 
mory lasts. 
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John's wife was now left with, four sqaaU 
children to provide for, and he was conveyed* 
in the manner above described, to the city 
of Washington, and there offered for sale 
to persons who bought slaves on speculation, 
to be transported to Georgia, or some other 
southern market But even in Washington, 
where slavery'is tolerated by the laws, there 
were those who could not, with indifference, 
behold inhumanity like that which this poor 
slave was doomed to endure, and they 
rebuked his master for his cruelty. This 
was very unexpected to John, and inspired 
him with a determination to make an effort 
to regain his liberty ; for his feelings wore 
acute, and his affections warm, although his 
skin was black. 

. Manacle'das he was, he made out to trip 
up his master's heels, and he fell to the ground. 
John then ran to the woods : b\jt in a few 
hours, he jp^s pursued by his avaricious 
master, with a company he had collected to 
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assist him, and it was not long before he was 
discovere4concealed in the bushes. As soon 
as he found that he was seen by his pursuers, 
he ran into a swamp, where he was hunted 
like a fox, until the darkness of the night 
released him from the chase. 

He then made the best of his way to the 
house of a man of his own colour, whose 
sympathy was excited on seeing an innocent 
fellow-being bound with irons and cords, like 
the worst of criminals. This man was an 
old acquaintance, and knowing John's inte- 
grity, soon found means to rid him of his 
fetters, and he once more felt himself at 
liberty. His friend and benefactor hastened 
to set before him the best his table afforded, 
and after taking a hearty meal, for he had 
eaten but little since he left Philadelphia, he 
again set out for that city ; but the journey 
appeared very hazardous, as he had several 
rivers to crops, $pd e,xp?cted persons would 
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be stationed at the bridges to arrest him ; he, 
howeter, determined to make the attempt. 

He knew it would not be safe to be seen, 
and therefore hid himself in the bushes during 
the day, and pursued his journey in the night. 
After suffering much with hunger and fatigue, 
he arrived safely in Philadelphia, and went 
immediately to see his distressed family ; it 
was a joyful meeting : but John well knew 
that he would be again pursued, and could 
not be safe to remain long under hi» own 
roof; accordingly he left his family, and went 
to the house of a respectable citizen, well 
known as the black man's friend, and whom 
we shall call Philo Christian ; here he was 
kindly entertained. 

The yellow fever was then in the city, 
and the family had removed into the coun- 
try, except a coloured woman, who remained 
in the house to attend upon Philo,' whose 
engagements required that he should be 
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mostly in the city during the day, and pot 
unfrequently during the night also. 

John was placed in an upper room, the 
door of which was kept fastened. He had 
been in this place but a very little time, be- 
fore his master with two constables, came 
in pursuit of him ; and Philo being absent, 
they proceeded to search the house ; and, 
on coming to the door of the room where 
John was, and finding it fast, they demanded 
entrance. 

In a little time Philo came home, and being 
informed by the coloured woman what was 
taking place, he immediately went up stairs, 
and found the intruders consulting how they 
should gain admittance. Philo instantly 
ordered them out of his house, upon which 
one of the officers replied, " this gentleman's 
slave is in your house, and if you do not 
immediately deliver him up, we will get a 
warrant from the Mayor to search it." He 
again requested them to leave his house, and 
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added, " the Mayor dare not grant a search- 
warrant for my house." They then with- 
drew, and in a few minutes the officer 
returned, with a message from the Mayor, 
requesting to see him. Philo promptly 
waited upon the Mayor, who lived near by, 
when the following dialogue took place. 

Philo. — Hast thou business with roe ? 

Mayor. — Yes, this gentleman, (alluding 
to John's master, who was present,) says, 
his slave is in your house ; is it so T 

Philo. — I think thou hast just informed 
mc, that this man says he is ; dost thou not 
believe him ? 

Mayor. — Well, but I wish to be informed 
by you, whether he is in your house or not. 

Philo. — I think the Mayor, upon a little 
reflection, will sec, that he has no authoritv 
to ask me this question, and of course, I am 
not bound to answer it ; if he is in my house, 
and this man can make it appear, I am liable 
to a very heavy penalty, and no man is 
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bound to inform against himself; and the 
conduct of these people has not been so 
civil, that I feel myself under any obliga- 
tions of courtesy jo satisfy them. Hast thou 
further business with me ? 

Mayor. — Did you say that I dare not grant 
a warrant to search your house ? 

Philo. — Indeed I did, and now repeat it, 
neither thou nor any other magistrate in 
this city ; without intending any disrespect 
to those in authority, I am a man of repu- 
tation, I am not a suspicious character. 

Mayor. — (Smiling) I don't know that, I am 

» 

inclined to think in the present case you are. 

Philo. — Hast thou any thing further to say 
to me ? 

Mayor.— I believe not. 

Philo. — Farewell. 

The avarice of his master, together with 
his desire for revenge, induced him to pursue 
every stratagem that he could devise to re- 
capture poor John ; and among others, the 

2* 
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following was resorted to : — 6ne of the party 
procured a suit of clottyps, such as are worn 
by Friends — a h^t with a round -crown and 
broad brim, and a plain coat. Thus attired, 
he made his way to John's house ; upon 
cntenng, he saw his wife, bathed in tears, 
sitting in their once peaceful and happy Got* 
tage, with her children round her, the yoting- 
est by her side* looking its mother in the ikoe, 
and, by its gestures, seeming to inquire the 
cause of her grief. --. 

But all this had no effect to sditen the 
. heart of tin's man, whose object was were, 
as a reward for apprehending the unhappy 
fugitive. With affected sympathy and kind- 
u*ss, he inquired where John was to be 
found, saying, that his master was in pursuit 
of him, and he wished to see him, in order 
to assist him, in getting out of the way t but 
this artifice, although ingenious, and must 
have been attended with some expense and 
trouble, proved unsuccessful; for the woman 
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was on her guard, and declined giving him* 
any information, but referred him to hor 
friend Philo Christian, as the most suitable 
person to advise with in the case. He became 
greatly enraged at this disappointment, and 
gave vent to his anger in profane wicked 
language ; declaring, as he withdrew, that 
he would have John, if he was tc-be found 
upon the face of the earth. ' 

John remained under the protection of his 
friend about a week ; during most of this 
time, persons were seen lurking about the 
premises watching for him, but at length 
they disappeared. Supposing they had con- 
cealed themselves, a person was procured, 
who, some little time after dark in the even- 
ing, suddenly ran out of the house, where 
John was ; but he had proceeded but a short 
distance, before the apprehensions, which 
were entertained, that the enemv was in 
ambush, were realized, for they suddenly 
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rushed, from their hiding places, and se 
upon the man that was running. 

Finding that they were mistaken in 
person, they released him ; but John's firi 
made application to the Mayor r had t 
arrested, and compelled them to enter 
bonds for their good behaviour. Th& j 
evening, the same person went out as bei 
and was not interrupted ; the following e^ 
ing John left bis hiding-place, and got sa 
into New Jersey. 

Here he hired with a farmer, and, altho 
he was within about eight miles of his ho 
he was an exile from it ; he remained in 
situation several months, during which ti 
by his good conduct, he gained the cc 
dence and esteem of the family where 
resided. It was their practice on first 
afternoons, to collect together and read ] 
tions of the scriptures, and other religi 
books, and John was permitted to situ 



them ; which he esteemed a great privilege, 
and often expressed his gratitude for the 
favour ; b$ was also permitted to take his 
meals at the same table with the family. 

• 

Instead of being elated by this familiarity, 
h made him more humble. 
: After it became known that John had 
returned to Philadelphia, the person who 
had betrayed him, became greatly alarmed ; 
and his fears so wrought upon his imagina- 
tion, that he frequently dreamed that he saw 
John in his house, with a knife in one hand, 
and a torch in the other, and that he was 
about to kill him and burn his house ; and 
he would sometimes cry out in his sleep, and 
start up in his bed ; so true is the saying, 
that, "wickedness Condemned by her own 
witness is very timorous, and being pressed 
with conscience always forecasfteth griev- 
ous, things." But lie had no cause to fear, 
John had no desire to revenge the wroiig 
that had been done him, for he had leajrned, 
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that it was not right to render evil- for. ev9, 
but contrariwise, blessing. 

His affliction was great at beiag obliged 
to live separated from hie wife and children, 
for whose welfare he felt a Jeep interest: 
at length he ventured to rent a small house, 
in *a retired situation, not far distant -from 
the village of Haddonfield. He now hoped 
to be permitted to enjoy the comforts of do- 
mestic life unmolested, and yet, he was in 
constant fear of the man-stealers ; this often 
interrupted his slumbers in the night* and 
even when at his work, he would startle at 
the rustling of the leaves ; so that he passed 
his days in fear, and his nights were con- 
stantly seasons of terror. 

After some months, the place of his retreat 
was again discovered, and his master came 
toPhiladelphia, with the intention to proceed 
to New Jersey to arrest him. John's friend 
Philo heard of this circumstance, and imroe- 

* ' * 

Uately apprised him of his danger. He hid 
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already suffered much, and now finding 
himself again pursued, was driven almost to 
despair, and determined to resist by violence. 
The morning after receiving the information, 
that his master had discovered his place of 
residence, and was coming to arrest him, he 
rose early, loaded his gun, and, with a deter* 
mined resolution, prepared to defend himself. 

It was not long before he beheld his mas- 
ter, with two other persons, advancing along 
a lane towards his house ; he placed himself 
in his door, and, upon their near approach, 
he called out, " don't cross that fence, for the 
first man that does, I will shoot him." So 
unexpected a salutation, coming from a man 
with a gun in his hand, struck them with 
terror, and they soon turned back to procure 
assistance. 

In the meantime John went to Philadel- 
phia, which was within about five or six 
miles of his home, and informed his friend 
Philo of what had transpired; his friend 
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reasoned with him on the great impropriety 
and inconsistency, with the christian charac* 
ter, of putting the life of a human being in 
jeopardy. John seemed to be convinced 
of the correctness of the views of his friend, 
and therefore resolved again to fly for safety ; 
and, with the advice of Philo, concluded to 
remove his family to Boston, in hopes of 
finding an asylum them, where he might 
live in peace. 

A vessel was then lying in the river Dela- 
ware, which was expected to sail for that 
place in a few days ; and the merchant who 
had charge of her, pitying his distress, offered 
him a passage free of expense, which he 
gratefully accepted ; and, although he had 
never been at sea before, he made himself 
useful, and fully compensated the captain 
for his passage, by his labour. 

His friends freely gave him certificates 
of his good character which he found very 
useful in procuring employment among 
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strangers, and in a few days after he arrived 
in Boston, he hired with a lumber merchant 
of that place. Now finding himself in cif- 
cnmstances to provide for his family, his 
employer, at his request* wrote to Philadel- 
phia, desiring them to come to him ; his wife 
accordingly disposed of their property in 
that city, and took the money she received 
for it, with her children, to Boston, where 
she again met her husband. 

About the time of his leaving New Jersey, 
he changed his name from John Smith, to 
that of Thomas Cooper, and by this name 
he was alwavs afterwards known. 

He often noticed and greatly lamented, the 
bad conduct of the people of his own colour, 
as well as that of those of a different complex- 
ion. And, with a view of making himself more 
useful, he joined in religious communion with 
the Methodists, and in a short time became a 
popular preacher among them and visited 
some of the West India Islands, as a minister. 
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After his return from the West Indies, he 
made a similar visit to Nova Scotia. In 
these places it is said, he was very useful, 
not only by his exhortations, but by his pious 
example ; his religion being that of the heart, 
and not of the head only, his preaching had 
much effect on his hearers. 

Not long after his return from those visits, 
he concluded to go to Africa, the birth place 
of his fathers, and, for this purpose took 
sliipping with his family, and safely arrived 
in London, the metropolis of Great Britain. 
He was received with much kindness by a 
number of philanthropists, who were made 
acquainted with him, and the object of his 
visit, and his children were placed at school, 
at the expense of a Friend in London, well 
known as a benevolent man, and a friend 
of the afflicted. Thomas Cooper soon be- 
came a man of much note, and preached to 
large congregations in that city. While 
there, he made a selection of hymns, which 
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were published in a large duodecimo volume, 
and his friends had his likeness placed in. the 
l/ook, as a frontispiece. 

After remaining about year and a half 
in London, a passage was procured for him 
and his family, to Africa, as appears by a 
note in the hands of the publisher, of which 
the following is a copy, viz : — 

" J A informs his friend Thomas 

Cooper, that he has this day paid for the 
passage of T. C. and family to Sierra Leone, 
per the Echo, Captain Row. The vessel is 
not expected to sail till the«third week in this 
month. 

34, Gracechurch-street. 
lOmo. 3d, 1818;' 

Thomas Cooper, 

Borough. 

Thomas Cooper remained in London 
rather more than a month after the date of 
the above note. 
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When about to take his departure from 
I^ondon, for Sierra Leone, he had a meeting, 
at which, it is said, there were several thou- 
sand persons. On this occasion the follow- 
ing advertisement was published in hand 
bills, viz : — 

THE 

Rev. T. COOPER, 

THE AFRICAN, 

WILL PREACH HIS 

FAREWELL SERMON, 

TO HIS FRIENDS IN THIS QUARTER* 

ON 

TUESDAY NEXT, 

NOVEMBER 3d, 1818, 

At half past 6 o'clock in the Evening, 

AT THE MEETING IN 

BROWN'S LANE, 

SPITALFIELDS, 

PREVIOUS TO HIS DEPARTURE ON 
HIS MISSION TO AFRICA. 



Beitraml, Printer, 22, Creen-street, Bethnal Green 



Soon after this meeting, Thomas, with his 
wife and children, sailed for Africa, and ar- 
rived at Sierra Leone, after enduring many 
hardships on. the passage, in consequence of 
tempestuous" weather. They were cordially 
received by the inhabitants, his fame having 
reached there before him. 

How different now were his feelings, from 
what they were, when in his own country. 
There, in continual dread of being torn from 
his family and friends, and of being reduced 
to the most degrading and abject slavery ; 
now, enjoying, without fear of molestation, 
the sweets of liberty, in the bosom of his 
family, and among his friends, who rejoiced 
in having such an acquisition to their colony. 
He immediately entered upon the object of 
his mission, and had meetings among the 
people — all classes flocking to hear him; 

But this happy state was of but shon 
duration, for Thomas had not been more 
than two or three years in Africa, before he 
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was taken ill with the fever, which has so 
often proved fatal to strangers in that hot 
climate, and fell a victim to it. His wife 
and children, by this afflicting event, were 
again left destitute, and that too, in a land 
of strangers ; but with the consoling reflec- 
tion, that it was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which had bereaved them of a hus- 
band, a father, a protector, and a friend; and 
although the separation was painful, yet the 
survivors had comfort in the reflection, that 
he was now gone to a state of happiness, 
where the voice of the oppressor is heard 
no more. 

Perhaps few men have ever lived, who 
experienced greater changes in their condi- 
tion in life, than the person whose history 
we have been writing ; we have seen him 
a poor menial, suffering for the want of food 
and raiment, exposed to cold, and writhing 
under the lash of the tyrannical slave driver ; 
again, we sec him a minister of religion, 
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pleading with the people to forsake the evil 
of their ways, and showing in his life, and 
by his own example, how far superior n life 
of virtue and integrity is, to that of vice 
and crime. The consequences of the latter, 
are always disgrace and misery ; while the 
sure reward of the former, is the favour and 
applause of the wise and good, and in the 
end, quietness and assurance forever. 

After the death of Thomas Cooper, his 
wife and children returned to London, and 
from there to Philadelohia. 



" JuJge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
I Jut trust him for his grace ; 

Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face. 

" His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flow'r.''" * 



THE END. 
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